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ANASTATISM.* 


To G. W. N.:—We were formerly called 
Perfectionists. We are now called Commu- 
nists, I hope we shall some time be called 
Anastatists. This word is derive from the 
Greek word anastasis, which means resurrec- 
tion, and.is used about forty times in the New 
Testament to signify: the rising of mankind out 
of death into the kingdom of God. By refer- 
ring to am article in the Berean entitled “Te 
Power of Christ's Resurrection,” (written 
thirty years ago), the reader will see that our 
Perfectionism was really Anastatism, or in 
other words, that all our Bible doctrines about 
salvation from sin, salvation from law, salva- 
tion from death, &c., had their source in our 
belief in the power that raised Christ from the 
dead. So whoever will read the concluding 
essays in “‘ Bible Communism” under the title 
“ Doetrinal. Foundations,” will see that our’ 
Social Theory has the same origin. We have 
been Perfeetionists and Communists because 
we were firstof all Anastatists. Our theology 
‘was: Anastatic: Theology: our Sociology has 
been Anastatic Sociology. And we ought to 
be called Anastatists, because Anastatism, 
while it includes Perfectionism and Commu- 
nism, also comprehends. more than both of 
them, viz., the doctrine ( for which we have 
long battled) of salvation of the body from 
disease and death. Our destiny, I doubt not, 
8 to develop not only Anastatic Theology and 
Sociology, but finally an Anastatic Physiology, 
or, if you please, an Anastatie school of Med- 
icine. That seems to be the next thing before 
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us. Salvation for our souls and our social 
relations has probably gone as far as it can go 
without salvation for our bodies. What we 
have done will be perfected and justified by 
what we are yet to do in realizing the power 
of Christ’s resurrection to save from disease 
and death. We have fought as Perfectionists 
and Communists, but we shall be crowned as 
Anastatists. 
For a bird’s-eye view of the salvation upon 
which we are at work, a diagram like the fol- 
lowing may give some assistance: (J. H. N. 
CHRIST'S 
ANASTASIS. 
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ANASTATISM. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
FIVE. 


WRITER in the Tribune of May 17, 
has the following : 


WAS IT EVER PARALLELED? 


The year we are now passing through, this 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND Srxty-F Ive, stands out in 
grand, bold relief from all its predecessors a Star of 
the first magnitude in Time’s constellation. 

It saw the end of the imperious Slaveholder’s re- 
bellion. 

It saw the end of American Slavery. 

Its earliest flowers covered the bier of a nation’s 
murdered Hero. 

Its Spring-time witnessed the grandest funeral pa- 
—_ that ever honored the 
iving. 

It saw a nation, Thirty Millions strong, drop scald- 
ing tears of sorrow on the tomb of their slain 
Chief. 

It saw a procession of grief-struck mourners two 
thousand miles in length. 

It saw millions of a down-trodden race lifted to 
the dignities and responsibilities of humanity. 


SIXTY- 


father’s grave. 


tion. 


proof of civilization, then did Sixty-five witness a 
greater and more perfect civilization than any other 
child of Father time. 
As the days of Sixty-five rolled into weeks, and 
the weeks wheeled into months, the meridian of the 
year saw the people of other lands meet in sorrow for 
the stricken nation, heard their grief-utterances, saw 
their ANornTED RvuLers bow their heads in the 
awe of sorrowing sympathy, and for once a child of 
Time saw 
“ A world in tears.” 
Sixty-Five saw in the mourned one the incarnation 
of Freedom-Loving, Liberty-practicing people, the 
impersonation of the capabilities and possibilities of 
institutions based on the voice of man echoing the 





* Accent the third syllable of this new word. 


ead or graced the]. 


It saw those millions bowed down, and their heads 
bent with grief as sorrowing as children feel at a 


It heard the heart-prayers of sincere millions for 
the rest of the departed, and that his death might 
not leave the nation in the utter darkness of desola- 


If respectful, manifest sorrow for the dead be any 


manly duties, the Emancipator of a Race, and the 
Guarantor of their Liberties. 

It saw in the “deep damnation of his taking off” 
the possibilities and capabilities of the barbaric sys- 
tem which the Great Martyr had, with a pen 
mightier than conqueror’s sword, condemned to utter 
destruction. 

It saw the world-old conflict between Liberty and 
Slavery end in favor of Liberty regulated by law, of 
Justice founded on Humanity, of civilization based 
on Right. Was it ever paralleled ? 

Srxcuar Tousey. 


To these marvelous tableaux of this mighty 
year might have been added others. 

It saw the prestige of popular self-govern- 
ment rise at a bound from a position of disas- 
ter and anxiety to one of imperial influence ; 
and the sudden change of old-world aristoc- 
racies from sneering bitterness to respectful 
deference. 

It saw the aseendancy of free criticism by 
the press, as a chief clement of government. 
It saw ( probably) the linking together of 
the continents by an instantaneous method of 
communication. 

It saw in this country a recognition and 
confession on a national scale of Providential 
interference in the affairs of men. 

These grand movements, indeed, all mark 
au extraordinary era. But they are the ripe 
births of time, the seeds of which were sown 
in obscurity, weakness, and even ignominy, 
years ago. We note the results, but are apt 
to overlook the causes. Lundy and Garrison 
and John Brown, were the instigators of 
the Anti-Slavery revolution. There may be 
other. seeds sown by that same wonderful revi- 
val spirit of thirty years. ago, that are yet to 
blossom and ripen into other fruit, Why 
not? Have we not long prayed,“ Thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done?’ Let us then 
gird up our loins for rapid progress, and be 
ready for the answer of our prayers. 


THE BOOK OF PROGRESS. 


R. E. W. Coxs, im an article referring 

to the Oneida Community, published in 

the Boston Investigator of May 17, says of 
them : 


“The Oneida Reformers. call themselves a Bible 
Commuttity, but the fact is, they are far ahead of the 
Bible notions as practiced by the ancient Jews 1,800 
years ago. They are a rational gathering: of men 
and women; they agree with the rest of the world, 
that they are created with many wants, a stomach 
to feed, and a body to clothe. They take the. bull 
right by the horns, and there they hold him at bay. 
They have no priests to lead the people astray, no 
doctors to kill them; but loye, truth, and ‘good 
works, is their eim, always open to criticism. Their 
meetings are frequent, and of a business character, 
They are truly a happy and prosperous people.” 


As to the Oneida Community being ahead 
of the Bible, friend Cole, they are ahead of 
it in the same way that a carpenter who builds 
a house is ahead of the mason who lays the 
foundation, or of the book which teaches him 





voice of God in the recognition of human rights and 


the principles of carpentry. The Bible, as a 
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book of rules, claims nothing further than to 
be adapted to the generation or the people to 
whom it was addressed. It expressly warns 
people not to adhere in a servile manner to its 
outward forms, saying, “ The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” The Bible thus 
provides for the indefinite progress of its fol- 
lowers; and they only live up to its spirit who 
go right on in the absolute love of truth and 
science to live out whatever is beautiful and 
good. We are ahead of some of the Bible 
forms, but of its spirit, no, we are its loving 
and humble disciples. We owe to it what- 
ever progress we have made. A book that 
says to you,“ Don’t stop here! go ahead and 
find out the world of truth that is before 
you !”” may have some old-fashioned * notions” 
in it; but after all it is a book that is very 
hard to get by. Such we find to be the Bible. 


CAMP TALK. 
WHAT THE FIGHTING IS ABOUT. 


Yankee Bummer to Captured Rebel._—Now 
Johnny Reb., if you have finished the hard- 
tack and cider, I want you should tell me 
what on earth you went to fighting us tor? 
It was about slavery, I suppose. But what 
for? We didn’t touch your slaves, and didn’t 
intend to. 

Reb.—I beg your pardon Mr. Yank., we 
havn’t been fighting altogether about slavery ; 
we have been fighting mainly for States’ 
Rights. 

Yank.—States’ Rights? What is that? 
We don’t hear anything of that kind up our 
way. What do you mean by States’ Rights ? 

Reb.-—Your asking such a question shows 
that you are ignorant of the very alphabet of 
political science as itis taught in Dixie. States’ 
Rights with us is the gospel ( according to 
Calhoun) of our liberties, I mean that every 
Southerner imbibes almost from infancy the 
idea that his native state is to be regarded by 
him as the mother of his affection, the country 
of his pride, the sovereign to whom his allegi- 
ance is primarily due. First his State, then 
his section, the sunny south, and after that, 
such friendship as belongs to the rest of man- 
kind. 

Yank.—But our Northern maps contain 
a place on them called the United States. 
I should. like to know if that little spot stood 
anywhere in your catalogue of civil relation- 
ships ; or did you ignore it altogether ? 

Reb.—Certainly not. We considered the 
Union to be an association of sovereign 
States banded together for purposes of con- 
venience, but whose Constitution did not seri- 
ously affect our personal relations and duties 
of citizenship. Whenever the interests of his 
State were in conflict with those of the Union, 
or whenever for any reason it chose to sep- 
arate from the Union, the Southerner believed 
that his obligations to the nation were severed 
and that it was his duty as well as his glory 
and privilege to cast in his’ fortunes with his 
State. 

Yank.—Well, it is curious that the two sec- 





tions could live so long under the same roof, 
one calling it a tent and the other a house. 
But what nonsense! that you should think 
more of the rights of citizenship in a petty, 
one-horse State, than of the privileges of being 
a member of the glorious Union, under the 
stars and stripes! It is greater folly than 
I supposed—greater even than your devotion 
to Slavery. Moreover, you must admit that 
your doctrine of States’ Rights was held in the 
interest, and for the protection of Slavery, and 
that it was the negro who in some way 
pushed you into this rebellion. 

Reb.—Yes, that isso. We could not stand 
your abolition interference, and so broke out. 

Yank.—And you must further see that 
your States’ Rights notion is a big failure ; 
that the Union is too strong for you, and that 
what you called a tent turns out to be a house. 

Reb.—Yes; the South and its doctrines 
and institutions are played out, and you Yan- 
kee Unionists must hereafter have things your 
own way. But what is your way? I hear 
there is a beginning of Communism among 
you. What kind of an institution is that ? 

Yank.—Communism ? 
have heard of it. I suppose it is a dream of a 
few fanatics who think that union of interests 
or holding all things common is according to 
the Christian idea of society. 

Reb.—Well, why is’nt it ? 

Yank.—Why, Lord bless you, it goes 
against the rights of the private family, which 
everybody considers sacred, and above every 
other. 

Reb.—Oh ho! Then you have got started 
among you another little quarrel, have you ?— 
and of the same pattern with that which was fore- 
ed on us—States’ rights vs. Union—only in this 
case you happen to be on the States’ Rights 
side ; you go for the private family against the 
Community. Is that it? 

Yank.—Fact! the cases do look some alike, 
but still they must be different. Morality, you 
know—the cause of morality is in question. 
What would become of society if a man did 
not own his own wife and children ? 

Reb.—Exactly. That’s just what we said 
about our slaves. I see your doctrine of States’ 
Rights is instigated by theidea of owning some- 
body, just as ours was. 

Yank.—Well, right or wrong, it’s of no use 
to talk about subverting the family institution. 
It can’t be done. 

Reb.—-So we all thought about our State 
dignities. Little South Carolina, you recol- 
lect, four years ago, with her Palmetto flag, 
was defying al! creation. But somehow in a 
long race you fellows who stuck together and 
went for Union, came in ahead. State and 
Family rights, I reckon are about the same 
thing—they ’ve just enough spice of selfishness 
in them to make them pleasant to live under; 
but they have not got the wind, and I am 
afraid you'll find, my friend, with your hobby, 
as we have found with ours, that when it comes 
to the trial with a larger and more generous 
system, it will come out second best. I don’t 


Yes, I believe i| 


know much about the Community system, but 
if it is strong on Union, you may bet your pile 
that it will win. 

Yank.—Well, after curing you of States’ 
Rights at the South, it won’t do for us to make 
fools of ourselves in the same way at home ; so 
come along, and we will both look into this 
thing together. 


IMPROVEMENT IN OLD AGE. 


ADY N. can count her birthdays further 

down into the last century than any other 
member of the Community—down to ’80. 
She can remember seeing the soldiers as they 
came home from the war after the peace of 1783. 
She was devoutly religious from early woman- 
hood, and became a believer in the doctrines of 
Perfectionism when they were first preached by 
J. H.N. Her membership of the Community 
also dates from its early formation. I call on 
her every day in her pleasant rvom at the 
southern sunniest corner of our clustered dwell- 
ings, and talk with her about our evening meet- 
ings and other affairs of the Community, in 
which she takes the liveliest interest, though her 
feebleness and deafness seclude her mostly from 
personal participation in them. I am always 
edified by her spirituality and fervent zeal for 
God. The Bible is as dear to her as her life. 
She has nourished her soul on it these sixty years. 
Not on the husk of the letter, but on the juice 
and marrow of the word which no formal read- 
ing can extract, but which is drawn as milk 
from the breast by loving hunger. She watches 
the change of base we seem to be making from 
the Bible to science, and her veneration is some- 
times alarmed. She says, “ All I can do is to 
trust the faithfulness of the Lord, who will not 
leave us to go astray.” I told her the other 
day that Mr. H. said, although we had quit the 
Bible as a hobby, he never loved it as he does 
now ; he found his heart turning to it with the 
utmost zest. At this her eye kindled and her 
heart burst forth: “Oh I love it more and 
more. I love it because it reveals to us the 
character of God; and to know God is eternal 
life.” Let her love it—she has no reason to 
fear for the Bible in the hands of the Com- 
munity. For if we consent to put it down 
with other books, and claim for it no special 
sanction, no exemption from the tests of 
science and the light of the ages, still it is to 
us the most credible of all ancient histories, the 
most admirable of all classics, the deepest of all 
philosophies, the first of all text-books for the 
young; and we shall let our children go ignorant 
of every book in the library before that. 
Not long ago, in a journal from the Agency at 
New York, it was related that the brothers 
there in their evening meeting had the first 
chapter of Daniel read, and that they chose 
Daniel and his companions for their example. 
These children of the captivity clung to the 
simple habits which they had learned in their 
own country, and did not take on them the 
habits of the pleasure-seeking world around 
them. Even in the king’s palace they found a 
way to live at home with each other and with 
God, and keep their simplicity. This is the 
spirit our brothers resolved to take into the 
city. One morning as | went into Lady N.’s 
room I found her in raptures over this report. 
“QO,” said she, “I have lived a blessed time, if I 
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have lived to see Daniel appreciated. How 
much I have thought of him, how much I have 
admired him. Don’t you know he was a man 
greatly beloved by God? Do read the whole 
book if you have not lately.” 


But in this introduction of my aged friend, I 
had in my mind particularly some facts in her 
experience in respect to self-improvement, which 
I thought should be told for the encouragement 
of others who are old or growing old and yet not 
willing to lose all their youthful hope. In spite 
of all the adages you can remember to the con- 
trary, she has formed a new set of habits in her 
old age. She was naturally careless. The old- 
est of a large family of children, and her mother 
scarcely seventeen when she was born, her train- 
ing was not very systematic. She had large 
self-forgetful sympathies, and the absent-mind- 
edness of an original, teeming mind. She had 
nine children herself and was early broken in 
health, and late in life she found herself an in- 
valid, with confirmed habits of carelessness and 
disorder. They gave her great uneasiness and 
mortification, but they might have grown upon 
her to this day, if she had continued in the slip- 
‘shod religion of the churches, or given heed to 
the maxims of a faithless world. When, how- 
ever, she received Christ as a Savior from sin, 
and the hope of everlasting improvement took 
possession of her, and particularly when she 
came into the school of free criticism established 
in the Community, she began to be deeply con- 
victed of her fault and set her heart cuurageous- 
ly to overcome it. Her improvement was not 
the result of one effort or of one year’s efforts, 
but of a steady purpose for many years. Every 
repetition of little acts of carelessness, such as 
mislaying her spectacles, losing her gloves or 
cane, upsetting her ink, or forgetting a promise, 
was made an occasion of earnest reflection ; often 
of prayer and fasting. When I have been in- 
quisitive why she was shut up and did not take 
her dinner, I have sometimes found she had been 
tripped by her enemy, a trifling affair, perhaps, 
but she would have it out with him, not let it 
pass, but go to God and pray and strengthen 
herself for final victory. When tempted to be 
ashamed of a careless act she would be sure to 
confess it. She knew that the good spirit in her 
would conquer, and it has been according to her 
faith. Her profiting appears to all. She isa 
careful, orderly, nice woman now ; as attentive 
to her personal appearance and habits and all 
the niceties which make a room attractive, as she 
ought to be. Her soul is engaged as it always 
has been, in greater things, but she is not care- 
less of the less. In the Community she has been 
providentially thrown into association ( by con- 
tiguous rooms and by a condition of dependence), 
with women cultivated in the extreme of order, 
and thoroughness ; and while they have been her 
thorns in the flesh, as you may say, always 
heightening by contrast her own deficiency, they 
have been excellent friends, and now are warm 
in their praise of her improvement. Among 
other things she has formed a new handwriting. 
She has kept a diary for many years; and the 
recent pages are vastly neater in style than her 
letters at fifty. She could set a better copy for 
her great-grandchildren than she ever did for 

her own boys. 

Now this improvement is done for eternity. 

Whatever becomes of her mortal, all this treas- 
ure of improvement is laid up in her immortal. 


In view of their endless being, the old have all 
the motive for improvement that the young 
have, and they ought not to lose the hope. 
With Christ to give the increase, they can plant 
and water and be sure of a harvest. There is 
no enjoyment like growth. In the name of 
Christ we may always keep this enjoyment, and 
it will make up for the loss of all others; nay, 
it will recover all others ir? time. H. 
Oneida Community, May 1865. 





STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
xIv. 


flere Rey. Charles G. Finney wasnaturally a very 


independent man and an ardent lover of person- 
al freedom. It did not please him to wear a yoke 
unless it suited him. At the time I first heard him 
preach at the Union Church he was not its pastor, 
He objected decidedly to becoming attached as 
a fixture to any religious body. He believed, or 
thought he did, in having a perpetual revival. And 
if he could not move a church to stir themselves up 
by repentance and other means sufficiently to cause 
a true revival spirit to flow in upon them, he would 
leave such a people and go where one could be 
secured. Finding that he had to carry too many 
dead-heads (as he called luke-warm professors) along 
with him in the Union Church to make it profitable 
for hirff to labor there, he left them for other fields. 

His successor was the Rev. Heman Norton, one of 
the most solemn, dolorous looking men I had ever 
met. He was called a very good man, and no doubt 
he was, according to the church standard of good- 
ness, but he had a very unhappy way of showing it. 
A truly good man, I opine, will be a happy one, filled 
with the joy of the Lord. Praying without ceasing 
is notmore cbligatory ona Christian than rejoicing 
evermore and in every thing giving thanks. I 
think now that my old pastor was a victim of the 
dyspepsia devil, and that a good share of his solem- 
nity and sadness of countenance should huve been at- 
tributed to bad digestion, to effeminate clerical 
habits, and domestic indulgence, rather than to ex- 
cessive mental labors and anxiety for the conversion 
of souls. I can see now that the ministers of those 
days needed criticism and deliverance from besetting 
sins and weaknesses, quite as much as sinners need- 
ed converting. 

Our new pastor found the pulse of the church 
rather feeble, and to invigorate it to a tone of healthy 
devotion, he appointed a day of fasting and prayer— 
a good ordinance when it results in feasting and 
thanksgiving to the inner man, and not otherwise. 
He urged, in his most serious manner, that it was 
the duty of every member to be present; that no 
business considerations, however important, should 
deter a single member of the church from being on 
duty at all the meetings to be held on that day. 
Terrible, indeed, he made me feel would be the con- 
sequences if I failed of being there. Now I confess 
I did not much fancy the idea of jeopardizing the 
salvation of my soul by allowing business to inter- 
fere with my obedience to church ordinances. But 
on the other hand, how was I to get excused from 
Mr. Blandon’s services for a whole day in the busiest 
season of the year? My services were not my own. 
They belonged to my employe? To satisfy the 
church, Mr.Blandon, and my legal conscience, was a 
serious and perplexing problem for me to solve. 
Finally, inexorable conscience having the casting 
vote, decided in favor of the claims of the church. 
In the “kingdom come” when God’s will shall be 
freely done on earth, will not religion, pleasures and 
business of all kinds, be one? I resolved, therefore, 
to go to Mr. Blandon and state the case to him 
frankly, trusting providence to help me out of the 
dilemma. 

These cogitations were going on while busy in the 
store the day previous to the one appointed for the 
fast. I waited, therefore, with no little anxiety for 
the coming of evening, that being my time for ask- 
ing favors of my employer. For Mr. Blandon, 
notwithstanding his talents, personal attractions, and 





elevatec position in society, had his weaknesses, 





and some of the most prominent ones I had discov- 
ered. I had learned enough of him not to approach 
him for any favors in the morning. Upon the door 
to the citadel of his better nature, one might then 
feel, if he could not see the notice, “Bank Shut.” 
Had he been a praying, God-fearing man, the morn- 
ing would have been the more favorable time for 
finding “ Bank Open.” But men whose god is their 
belly can be approached with safety and success 
only when their god is in a good mood and comfort- 
able circumstances, which seldom occurs before 
dinner. Mr. Blandon’s dinner-hour was from four 
to six o’clock. And that he fared sumptuously on 
such occasions I did not question ; for usually he was 
in a merry, happy frame of mind after doing ample 
justice to the wines and meats furnished by the cele- 
brated Delmonico, whose hotel was within a few 
rods of our store. 

On the evening of the day in question, I placed 
myself in the sales-room just before the time for him 
to make his appearance. I did not wait long, for he 
soon came, in smoking his cigar as usual, a signal 
that I could draw on him at sight for personal fa- 
vors. Having got my courage up to the sticking 
point, I introduced the subject by making a frank 
contession of my connection with the church, which 
I had never done before, although he was not igno- 
rant of the fact. I then stated to him my wishes 
respecting the appointed day of fasting and prayer, 
admitting that I was fully aware of the inconven- 
ience and extra labor my absence a day would oc- 
casion himself and the other clerks; but my duty to 
God and the church I regarded as paramount to 
all others. Fortunately I touched the right keys of 
his solar plexus, for he, quite unexpectedly to myself, 
began commending me highly for faithfulness to his 
interests, &c., ( which was no doubt true enough), end- 
ing by saying that my wishes should be granted and 
that he himself would fill my post as well as his own, 
in looking after the delivery and reception of goods. 
The favor asked, came so heartily that I lost my 
equanimity, and tears came welling up unbidden, 
which weakness on my part required no apology, for 
I discovered that Mr. Blandon had to make an effort 
to keep himself from following my example. I left 
the store that night with a buoyant heart, feeling 
truly thankful for the strength given me for faith- 
fulness to my religious convictions. Mr. Blandon, 
too, was rewarded for his generosity, as it stimulated 
me to devote myself if possible more heartily than 
ever to his business interests. 


But faithfulness to the truth in portraying charac- 
ters with whom my life has been associated in the 
past, requires me to state that Mr. Blandon’s gener- 
osity was of an undiscriminating kind, and that evil, 
designing men took advantage of it to abuse him 
and lead him astray. Previous to the incident 
already related of him, he had said to me that if his 
presence at the store should be absolutely required, 
during the time he was absent at dinner, I could step 
over to Delmonico’s hotel and notify the bar-tender, 
who would inform him. It was but a short time 
before I had occasion to comply with this arrange- 
ment. But on notifying the conspicuous official of 
the liquor-bar at the said hotel, as had been ap- 
pointed, he replied, “Speak to Mr. Blandon your- 
self.” “Where shall I find him?” I innocently in- 
quired. “ Left hand door at the end of the hall.” I 
promptly obeyed, and on opening the door a pair of 
eyes met mine. I said nothing, as speaking was 
quite unnecessary. He understood at once that he 
was wanted. I closed the door quickly, and re- 
turned to the store. Shortly after, Mr. Blandon came 
in. He did not appear to be in his usual after-dinner 
mood. What was the trouble? Had I offended him 
by discovering a secret of his? Why do men love 
darkness more than light? Was there darkness in 
that back room? The room itself was not dark. It 
was a pleasant room and well furnished. In the 
center of the room stood a peculiar kind of ob- 
long or rectangular mahogany table, covered with 
costly green cloth. It had some fixtures attached to 
it. - A flange extended around the edge of it to pre- 
vent things from rolling off. At the corners and on 
the sides, were round holes, with pockets under- 
neath. Upon the table, several ivory balls were 
placed. Mr. Blandon was standing at one end of it 
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with along rod resembling an old-fashioned New 
England hickory whip-stock. Several other men 
were also standing around, looking with fixed atten- 
tion upon the performances of Mr. Blandon, And 
what was he doing? When TI opened the door and 
looked in, Mr. Blandon was about aiming his rod at 
one of the ivory balls, purposing to hit it in such a 
a manner as to drive it against one or more other 
balls and send them all into the various pockets at 
the corners and sides of the table—a game requiring 
much skill to be successfully played. 

Now could any one see eyil or darkness in all 
that? Of course, the intelligent reader recognizes 
the billiard-table in this brief description, and in the 
room, a gambler’s hel]. And why a hell? Does the 


table and the game of playing at billiards necessarily |. 


make itso? By no means. Did it prove a hell to 
Mr. Blandon? Not the room nor the furniture or 
fixtures. But hell or hells were in that room, and in 
human forms too, standing and watching my em- 
ployer with the same interest that the spider watches 
the fly as he vainly struggles in the web that will 
prove his winding-sheet. Yet those black-legs, as 
gamblers are sometimes called, were, in appearance, 
gentlemen, having a pleasurable time in after-dinner 
sports. But was it, indeed, merely a social pastime 
with them? Not at all. They were intently devo- 
ted to their hellish trade. They first bait their in- 
tended victims by allowing them to win small sums. 
By that course, they tempt them to stake larger ones. 
And in that way, Mr. Blandon was seduced into ex- 
tensive gambling. 

And these gambling places are called hells. But 
what constitutes a hell and where is it found? Good 
men and true could have entered that room and 
played billiards—had they time to do so—and made 
it a heaven instead of a hell. The simple truth is, 
that the devil has in himself, the hell of hells, be- 
cause he is, always was, and forever will be, su- 
premely selfish. And out of supreme selfishness 
grow liars, murderers, and every abomination com- 
mitted under the sun, If then selfish, bad spirits 
constitute hells—states of torment—so on the other 
hand, unselfish, good spirits constitute heavens— 
states of peace and happiness. And these war 
times, what are they but dona fide conflicts between 
heaven and hell? trials of strength between selfish- 
ness and unselfishness? 

But to return to Mr. Blandon. Here was a 
weakness in his character that became a wickedness, 
through a disposition to conceal it from his real 
friends. Two brothers were in partnership with 
him, from whom he desired also to hide this foible. 
He must hide it too from his numerous business ac- 
quaintances, for gambling was looked upon with 
marked disapprobation as an enemy to good business 
habits and prosperity—devil’s work not to be tolera- 
ted, publicly at least. How much my knowledge of 
this defect in his character affected his disposition to 
treat me with a degree of partiality, I cannot say. 
That I was regarded as a favorite with Mr. B. by the 
other clerks, I was aware. But my conceit or ego- 
tism attributed his favorable consideration of me to 
my faithfulness to his business. 

A circumstance occurred, however, about this 
time, that brought my faithfulness under a cloud of 
suspicion which greatly disturbed me. It is known 
to my readers that the keys of the store were com- 
mitted to my charge, and I was therefore in a meas- 
ure held responsible for the safety of the goods on 
hand. On the sale of a sample case of valuable 
English prints, the porter of the store on counting 
the number of pieces before nailing up the box and 
putting it in shipping order, reported to me that two 
pieces were missing. I rather hastily and bluntly 
replied that the missing pieces would be found in 
his thick-pated Irish head in not counting right. 
But he declared I might have his head for a foot-ball 
if there were more than thirty-eight pieces in the 
case. There should have been forty. I counted 
them and found the porter was right. So I said to 
him, “James, you have saved your head this time 
surely; but where do you suppose the two 
missing pieces are? “By the holy Virgin,” said 
James, “JZ am innocent.” “I believe you are 
entirely so,” said 1; “but somebody is guilty.” The 
brother partners of Mr. Blandon insinuated indi- 





rectly that the goods must have been stolen through 
my carelessness in some way. The other clerks men- 
tally endorsed the charge, and I was aware of a spirit 
in them that was rejoicing over an apparent derelic- 
tion of duty on my part, hoping perhaps, that they 
might rise in the estimation of Mr. Blandon at my 
expense. Under these circumstances I could not but 
feel a pressure that was almost insupportable. My 
character for faithfulness, truth and veracity, was 
now under accusation and censure, but unjustly, as I 
was conscious. The invisibles alone could help me. 
My entire innocence was known to them, and my 
only comfort and alleviation was to fall back upon 
prayer, looking to my heavenly Father for deliver- 
ance. 


In the course of a day or two after the goods 
had been sold, Mr. Blandon said to me, “ You may 
charge the two pieces of prints to my private account.” 
That of course would settle the matter so far as the 
books were concerned. But was it an act of generos- 
ity on the part of Mr. Blandon to screen his favorite 
clerk from censure? Or were the goods appropri- 
ated by himself, or by his consent? These were 
questions yet to be disposed of. Those two pieces 
of missing prints haunted me day andnight. I could 
not keep them out of my mind, even while in church. 
They were with me in walking the street. I would 
look at every dress I met, for the colors and patterns 
of the prints were indelibly printed upon my mind. 
While walking one day up Broadway I met a young 
woman wearing a dress precisely like one gof the 
missing pieces, and I was so impressed with the 
circumstance that I took pains to pass her again. 
The owner or wearer of it was as beautiful as the 
dress was brilliant. But I said to myself, some other 
commercial house may have imported the same pat- 
tern of goods. But reasoning amounted to nothing. 
That young woman only complicated the mystery 
of the missing goods. My imagination was now 
haunted by a living being as well as hy printed rags. 
One night while reviewing the past in regard to the 
question of carelessness at the store, a circumstance 
flashed upon my mind that had not before occurred 
tome. I then remembered that some days before 
the case of goods in question was sold, Mr. Blandon 
came into the store one evening just before the 
usual time for closing it, saying to me that he would 
take the keys and I might go. “ You may inquire 
for them,” said he, “in the morning, of the book- 
keeper at the City hotel.” A circumstance that had 
never occurred before. Did he wish to remain there 
to attend to some business? Doubtful. The follow- 
ing facts seemed to spread themselves before me like 
sections of a dissected map, which my mind put to- 
gether thus: Mr. Blandon was an unmarried man— 
was very handsome, and of course must be an object 
of attraction to the other sex—was addicted to gamb- 
ling. Was he also a seducer? Young, handsome, 
vain girls are very fond of dressing beautifully and 
gaily. What would please them more than to pos- 
sess a piece of rich English prints such that no other 
young competitor in the market for the prize of ad- 
miration from men, could have one like it? My 
mind was now at rest barely on the ground that a 
possible solution of the mystery was discovered to 
me. 

In the mean time my acquaintance with the 
reformer McDowall, was ripening into friendship. 
The immoralities grevailing among the fashionable 
and so-called respectable classes of society, were 
discoveries continually being revealed to me by 
providential circumstances. Stores were converted 
into houses of assignation by the clerks who served 
in them. I therefore found myself growing into 
sympathy with the work which the zealous reformer 
and missionary had assumed. But McDowall, as 
well as his friends, was ignorant of the fearful mag- 
nitude of the vice against which, single-handed and 
alone, he was already dealing heavy blows. But 
more on this subject hereafter. 


Ovr little brooklet, Taz Crrcuxar, is begining to 
overflow its banks. It is too small for the currents 
that pour into it. What shall we do? We welcome 
new contributors; the more the merrier; but until 
we can have a larger sheet we shall all have to study 





condensation. We have’ but a small paper : suppose 
we fit it with short articles and many of them; use 
words for sentences, and-pack our sentences, with 
ideas. In this way we can get along for the present. 


ONEIDA GOSSIP. 

May 12.—Mr. Campbell has posted a bulletin re- 
questing all who wish to study book-keeping to sign 
their names. Thirty-one men and boys have accord- 
ingly done so, and a class meets in the school-room 
this evening, Mr. Campbell instructor.....The lady 
who recently suffered a surgical operation, is conva- 
lescent, and sends the following note to the meeting : 
“T wish to thank God for his great. goodness to me 
in my late trying experience. I believe he has made 
everything as easy as he could for me under the cir- 
cumstances. I also wish to return my sincere thanks 
to the family for their faith and sympathy. It has 
been a great help tome. I wish to devote myself 
anew to Christ and his cause.”. . . . May 13.—Last night 
was clear and cold, and this morning a slight frost 
was found in some places, but not sufficient to do any 
injury to vegetation.....The farmers are lamenting 


‘the loss of an Ayrshire heifer, which was turned out 
‘to pasture, and came to its death, it is supposed, by 
‘eating too freely of the grass.....May 14—Mr. Ham- 
hilton read from the last number‘of the Independent 


an extract from Mr. Beecher’s pen, describing the 
manner in which the news of Lee’s surrender was 


‘received by the Fort Sumter party on board the 


vessel by which they were returning North. He 
then remarked : “ The striking fact about this is the 
Communistic joy that fell upon that company—stran- 


‘gers as they were from all parts of the country. It 


lifts the vail and shows me that Communism is the 
natural feeling and the normal condition of people 
when they get into perfect joy. Inthe joy that God 
can give, it is easy and natural to be Communistic. 
It shows me that society generally lacks vitality ; it 
lacks joy and happiness: and this selfish state of life 
that people are in, is poor and poverty-stricken. I 
am impressed with the similarity of the feelings that 
Mr. Beecher describes on this occasion, to those 
which fell upon believers on the day of Pentecost. 
Then the spirit of heaven came down upon believers 
and filled them with great joy; and the natural 
effect was to destroy selfishness, and it was said that 
no man called ‘any of the things which he possessed 
his own, but they had all things common,’ and ‘ ate 
their meat with gladness and singleness of heart.’ 
Beecher says that with his party every morsel of food 
‘was sweet, though they tasted not what they ate. I 
think that for the time being, under the influence of 
‘a great happiness, the Communistic spirit prevailed 
on that ship, and every man was a brother to his 
neighbor. Communism, when people feel like that, 
‘will be spontaneous: it is not a forced state of soci- 
ety. I believe if we want to have peace and the 
simple Community spirit among ourselves and -be 
free from all littleness, we need: only to rise into the 
joy of the Lord and the joy of salvation”... .May 16. 
—The visitors’ kitchen and dining-room are fitted for 
the season’s use, and are already being occupied. 
Nine dinners were prepared to-day for company. 

{In consideration of the. circumstance that the 
‘women of the Community have quietly accepted for 
many years whatever misconstruction the world has 
been pleased to place upon them, without moving in 
their own vindication, further than to still trust in and 
follow the right, we shall be excused for inserting 
here a passage of the Journal, giving the Com- 
munity’s estimate of them, which otherwise might 
seem to be uncalled for. On the evening of May 17, 
the following note was presented to the meeting :] 

‘HEROISM OF COMMUNITY WOMEN. 

“To THE COMMUNITY :—I can truly say that I am 
proud of our women, young and old. I see that in 
will and principle, and toa good extent in practice 
and feeling, they have conquered the fashions of the 
world in themselves, and are substuntially free from 
bondage to the spirit of dress and ornament, and 
special love. The long discord I had with them about 
these things has passed away. They have, in many 
respects, had to bear the brunt of the battle for 
Communism. The reproach of the short dress and 
of our social theory has fallen on them more than on 
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the men. And when I look back and remember the 
terrible scenes that some of them-went through ‘at 
Putney ; and the shame that others endured and -de- 
spised here, when they were brought before magis- 
trates; and the steady, long-continued, unflinching 
obedience to discipline which all have shown in our 
fifteen years’ warfare with the fashions and passions 
of the world inside and without, I wish to praise and 
thank them. They have proved themselves good 
soldiers ; and they will have their reward. Already 
it is evident that the short dress, which our women 
invented and have bravely won the right to wear, is 
coming to acceptance and honor in the world. And 
so it will be, with every social improvement that 
they have suffered shame for. Their time of honor 
is coming. God blessthem! Jonn H. Noyes.” 


The reading of the above was received with hearty 
applause ; after which the following remarks ensued : 
W. A. Hinds: “Iam very thankful that Mr. Noyes 
has spoken as he has done in this note. I 
think it is true that the women have borne the brunt 
of the battle in many respects. For instance, we 
men bave not had to overcome the spirit of dress in 
ourselves ; and consequently have not been the 
laughing-stock of the world—talked about in stores, 
or followed and hooted in the streets, as the women 
havesometimes‘been. We have had but little trouble 
in that'respect. So in regard to oursocial theory : the 
women are the ones that visitors stare at; and they 
are the ones who are questioned concerning our 
management of children. Iam very glad, as a man, 
to recognize what the women have done and suf- 
fered, and join heartily in this commendation.”.... 
Mr. Woolworth : “I believe itis very true that the 
time will come when they will be honored not only 
at home but abroad.”....Mr. Noyes: “It is cred- 
itable to any woman to have lived through what 
some of our early members had to encounter, and 
maintain her loyalty and union with the Commu- 
nity. The men have been enterprising, and made 
a great deal of money for years past, but have 
come out with a heavy debt on their hands; and 
now perhaps the women will be prospered, and 
make money and come out free from debt. I hope 
they will. I have been much interested to see how 
the women have taken hold of industry in this last 
revival of it.”....W. A. Hinds: “It is interesting 
to notice how our women have been led all through 
this war with public opinion, and have come out of 
it without losing any of their attractiveness as wom- 
en. In the case of many female reformers who have 
opposed public opinion, the conflict has produced a 
bad result upon themselves. They have become hard, 
and lost a great deal of their attractiveness as women. 
I don’t think that has been the case at all with our 
women. They have all the modesty and lovable- 
ness that they would have had if they had not been 
subject to persecution. It would be interesting to 
ascertain why the result has been different in this 
case from what it usually is.”....Mr. Hamilton: “It 
is perhaps because they have not been fighting this 
battle independently of man, but have kept their true 
place as helpers to him; and in that way will rise 
into true fellowship and equality with him in a way 
that those who attempt to carry out reform inde- 
pendently of him never can and never will.” 


AQUILEGIA OR COLUMBINE. 

(Natural order, Ranunewlacee.) This is a genus 
of ornamental flowering plants both curious and 
beautiful. Aguilegia Canadensis grows wild in great 
profusion in many places. I have seen specimens of 
them in Connecticut, on hilly places in the clefts of 
rocks, with scarcely earth enough to cover their 
Toots, and yet they would grow and thrive there, 
gladdening the eyes of the beholder with their 
pretty flowers. The colors of these indigenous 
varieties are usually red, but I have seen them of a 
pinkish white, or a faint blue. They are less distinctly 
marked however than some of the cultivated varieties. 
Aquilegia vulgaris or garden Columbine.—The state 
of perfection to which this flower has been brought 
by cultivation within a few years past, is truly 
wonderful. Although some botanists still claim that 
indigenous varieties are the prettier and more deli- 
cate of the two, I cannot agree with them. There 





are many very fine and delicate colors among the 
single cultivated sorts, and of the double varieties 
there are almost all shades of color, some of great 
beauty. We have in our garden many colors of 
the double varieties which are beyond any thing 
that I ever saw. among the wild Aquilegia of our.na- 
tive rocks and hills. Some are of English, and some of 
American origin; others are from Guatemala, Utah, 
Siberia, and Kamtskatka. We have obtained seed 
of the novel varieties of this plant this season, and ij 
successful we shall be able to invite our friends, and 
the lovers of the beautiful, to judge between these 
and the indigenous or wild Columbine. 
Mrs. E. G. Hawiey. 
Oneida, May 15, 1865. 


THE MARTIN AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


HY do birds change their location? Thirty 
years ago the martin enlivened many home- 
steads by his loud and pleasant song, building in 
boxes prepared for him, and paying his rent in grace- 
ful curves and sportive gestures, dressed in his rich, 
glistening, dark purple, and seeming to think this 
life quite good enough for him. Now this bird is no 
longer known in his former snug bex; he seems to 
have left the habitation of man, bis ‘fiend .and ‘com- 
panion of old. A new songster, however, has ap- 
peared in these parts, promising to suppily’the place 
of the martin. He is a little larger than'the song- 
sparrow and is nearly the same color, #@xeept the 
head, which is dark red. He sits mostly on 4hetoeps 
of tall trees and pours forth a loud and varied song, 
very pleasing to hear. He appears, i think, about a 
fortnight after the early birds, and is seen nearly all 
summer; isa very lively little fellow, leaving the 
tree-top with playful movements and alighting on a 
fence or bush with wings half extended and quiver. 
ing with emotion, while he softens his voice to the 
sweetest warble and seems boiling over with mirth- 
ful glee. I have not been able to find his name or 
history, but am grateful to the Giver of all good for 
the gift of this little gay music-box of nature. 
Cnartes ELLs. 
Oneida, May 1865. 
Can any of our readers give us further informa- 
tion of this new bird, or tell us if the martin still 
breeds in this country ? —Ep. Cm. 


FOOT-NOTES. 
XXXI. 


I HAD been to the city one spring day, and had 
found very little that was nourishing, though 
there was no lack of hotels, or of oranges in the 
shop windows; but on my way home I came to the 
Connecticut. On the farther side of it I could see 4 
rocky bank which was blackened with pines and 
hemlocks and whitened by water-gushes which had 
frozen upon the cliffs. Close to the surface of the 
river were two wild ducks, flying slowly northward 
over the open water and the fields of ice. The sight 
of all these was so nourishing, I was led to conclude 
that I had found the nipple which was meant for me, 
At other times, when I have visited the thickets 
where the box-turtles creep with slow haste among 
skunk-cabbage and white hellebore and crane’s-bill, 
and sprouting fern-leaves which look like fiddle- 
heads, nature has opened her arms so widely, and 
given me such full fellowship and satisfaction, that I 
would feel no need of the love which husbands get 
from their wives, or of that applause we like to give 
a good horseman, when, putting his hand upon the 
pommel, and his left foot in the stirrup, he vaults 
lightly into his saddle, and goes off on an easy canter. 

At such times I hardly know whether it is best to 
rejoice or to be alarmed at my emancipation. But 
such moods don’t last long: society reiisserts itself 
soon enough. I can see that I ama good deal in- 
debted to the generous-heartedness of the man 
who owns the old pastures where I walk. He could 
drive away the poet, or dreamer, or man of science 
from his pasture any day, and keep it for his ewes 
and lambs, and for his bell-wether. I may walk 
much by myself, but nevertheless I shall find that I 
am more concerned with the hearts of men than 
with the state of the roads, or the prospects of the 
weather. My neighbor who disputes nine-tenths of 





my beliefs, is after alla good deal nearer me than are 
the muskrats-which dive into the river, end never 
step to argue with me. 

We build-school-houses by the road-side, and col- 
leges upon the “hill-tops, -half expecting’ that the 
scholars and men- of science are going to do the 
great work ; but l imagine it will be found that the 
stout-hearted man-who ‘believes in something, is the 
one who does the most work? and keeps all things 
going. The heart is regnant. I everywhere hear 
men talking about: what they think, and I know they 
don’t think at all; they are only looking at things 
through their pure or impure hearts. Most of the 
men I meet have two creeds, according as their 
hearts are filled with light or darkness. The 
struggle to have only one creed, is the thing which 
makes a man’s heart like a battle-field. 


I meet hundreds of simple-men and women, who 
can neither foretell the-weather, nor make an obser- 
vation of the sun’s altitude at noon; and I inquire 
how are these people going to steer their ships for 
this time and the next:-yet they go on from year to 
year without any sensible disaster, and Iam forced 
to believe there isa wisdom of the heart which acts 
by attraction and repulsion, and which is wiser than 
all the science we take so much pains to get. ‘These 
people cohere in a mass to some thinker by means 
ot their hearts; the whole body is thus penetrated 
with thought of some sort, and society is organized 
with more or less wisdom or unwisdom; for the 
heart has its own processes. Itsees and dogmatizes 
and carries conviction without aid of syllogism or 
induction. Wise thinkers are valuable, no doubt, 
but I don’t think we need'so many of them as we do 
of the wise lovers. 

I hear a great many confessions that the hearts of 
men are not just what they:should be, but for all 
that, I discover a tendency in people to do justice to 
the men who are gifted-with good: hearts. Cash pay- 
ment generally prevails,-but we all are‘a little in- 
clined to let the- good-hearted fellow pay his -way 
with his heart, just ‘aswe let other men pay their 
way with their money. We take a little‘less-work 
from some folks because they are clever ; and we go 
out of our ways to trade -with a tender-hearted man, 
notwithstanding he sells us prints which are out of 
date, or makes us coats which are not quite up to 
the style. Bat these good fellows have hard times 
enough ; for they are either preyed upon by’ selfish 
people, or else they are petted by their friends until 
they are too tender to sleep in a bunk right manfiilly 
anid eat hard-tack in the furtherance of any ‘great 
cause. 

-I-encounter some men who are trying to-get along 
without hearts. They do a feeble businesswith their 
five senses anda sort of wit: but they.are only good 
Sodom apples, full of ashes within, and as ‘dry as 
an old chestmut-rail. I could get along with these 
men if they would not come to my houseto persuade 
me that it is unwise to have beliefs, enthusiasms; and 
hearts all ablaze. ‘In some places I find asylums ‘for 
idiots ; in Meriden there is-a reform school ‘for boys 
who are weak in‘morals ;‘and at New Haven there 
is a College with a faculty of fifty big heads’ to-in- 
struct young men-who: are expecting to do some of 
the world’s thinking by and by; but I'don’t*know 
of any college located hereabouts with a faculty of 
fifty big hearts to help these men who are trowhbled - 
with imbecility of the solar plexus. 

In these times of rebellion I sometimes suspect a 
man of carrying concealed “weapons, bat I never 
have any doubt about the men who go armed’ with 
hard hearts and who give blowsas with a slung- 
shot. The presence of a hard man gives one a suc- 
cession of raps in the pit of the stomach, which are 
as foul. as a blow aiméd below the belt. Krusty 
who worked for Mr. Hokum last year, had a hard 
heart, and he seemed to fill the atmosphere with 
airy fists which threatened to hit you. He has gone 
away now, and I once more find it pleasant to walk 
in Mr. Hokum’s pastures. “But I paid him off by 
granting him all the favors which he ever asked for. 
1 have, in a few cases, come somewhat near to some 
of these hard men, and I have judged them to be 
tender-hearted people who had been hardened by 
the touch of evil. They were sweet wines that have 
grown sour. They might have been kept sweet if 
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the right words had been spoken at some time, or if 
the devil had never found a man to speak the first 
wrong word. Some of them are men who have had 
a ten years’ battle with an unwelcome truth, or who 
, go about with a wounded egotism or with a sense of 
wrong rankling in their hearts. There is yast hope 
for a man who upbears the wrongs he has seen or 
suffered, provided he keeps sweet and does not hard- 
en his neighbors and children. 


There is no lack of hearts which stand idle like 
dry saw-mills; and I find not a few others which 
have become filled with dead loves and hopes, like old 
houses which have their garrets and chambers 
stored with broken things and with disused furni- 
ture, and which are inhabited by people much con- 
cerned with old clothes and ancient linen stored in 
¢losets. IknowI ought to speak wisely on this 
matter; for lam confident there is more than one 
man who has some maniac passion which he keeps 
chained in one corner of his house, and which 
shrieks and roars when he would invite his good 
angels. He can entertain no neighbors for fear 
they will smell the unwholesomeness and hear the 
mutterings that are in his house. His best hopes are 
that the maniac is well chained and that the mad 
thing will die at last. 

I observe that most people appear less anxious to 
find a theory which will account for the universe, than 
to get alittle fire to put into their bosoms; and I 
also notice many people going up and down to do 
something for their hearts, Very simple men, who 
cannot shine in a parlor just now, sometimes tell me 
that their hearts ache because they don’t get such 
words as brothers and sisters speak to each other, 
The best I could do for them was to praise God as 
the lover they stood in need of. I once met a wo- 
man driving off to her home in asolitary farm-house. 
The lines of her face impressed me that she had 
borne her pain alone and had never told what it 
was; and J was led to think that husbands and 
wives are not always good confessors for each other. 
They are hardly so well off as Edward St. Patrick, 
who tells me that he goes to the confessional twice a 
year and cures his heart. Short-sighted men who 
fear evil, go to the beer-shops; but I have learned 
that thirst can only be quenched by that stream of 
water which should flow from a man’s heart. There 
are some ardent men who go around telling people 
that social life and many lovers are the things to 
cure us all. I have doubts of that; for I have been 
abroad myself, and I have stood where I could see 
men and women who had been ravaged by their 
lovers. 

There are many people who are shy of what they 
call the herd of men and women, as if it were a 
shameful thing to let one’s heart beat in company 
with your neighbors, or as if it were possible to call 
any heart-throb your own. When I find one farmer 
planting his potatoes, I generally learn that all the 
others are doing the same. When I have lived in 
societies where I had reason to believe that hearts 
ot men were filled with mad swirls of passion, I have 
had one experience. Here in New England where 
men have often stood at the parting of the ways and 
in the fore-front of the fight with Satan, where they 
have walked among the abysses and along the cliffs 
of hell, I have had an experience of another sort. 

I went down to Patchogue once, and called at a 
house to get entertainment ; but the powerful, black- 
eyed house-wife stood on her door-sill, and, looking at 
my rough coat and knapsack, overwhelmed me with 
the suspicions of her heart, saying, “ We don’t know 
who to trust.” “Is that so?” saidI. The woman 
smiled a little, and I concluded that men just now 
stand in need of some one in whom to trust. If 
there were but one disinterested man, whom we 
knew to be such, his existence would be an infinite 
hope and strength of heart for all men. In view of 
this need of our hearts, Inow think I understand 
why the power of darkness is so busy to prove that 
Christ is less than he claimed to be. Q. 


ABSURDITIES BECOMING VISIBLE.—That a man 
should grasp a little land and a little property and 
call himself rich, when by opening his heart and 
combining with others he might just as well feel 
that he owns everything.—That a person should 
surround himself with a little private family of his 





own, for the sake of happiness, when by quitting his 
exclusiveness and letting in the Con of fellowship 
he might feel himself related to all God’s family. 


Wallingford Circular. 


We can’t see, Mr. CrrcuLar, wherein the ab- 
surdities lie. We know of a man who quitted his 
exclusiveness, a short time ago, and thought he 
would “ strike ile” by investing his all in an oil-land 
company. He now feels that instead of owning 
everything he don’t own anything.— Yankee Blade. 

If you inquire closely of your oil acquaintance 
Mr. Buabe, you will find that instead of “ quitting 
his exclusiveness” he was trying to enlarge it by a 
new dip, and hence his failure. The absurdity still 


remains visible. —Ep. Cir. 
THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 
ANIMALCULES. 
VI 


b Saens Stentors or trumpet animaleules, Fig. 5, belong 
to the family of the Vortivellidw, and consist, as 
their name indicates, of animalcules shaped like a 
trumpet, with a fringe of cilia surrounding the ante- 
rior portion of their bodies. There are several dif- 
Mig. 6. ferent species of the trumpet 
animaleules which are unlike, 
both in size and color. Some 
of them are of sufficient size 
to be seen by the naked eye, 
being 1-24th of an inch long, 
while others are only 1-500th 
of an inch long: but the mi- 
croscope is necessary for a 
full examination of any of them. Some are white 
and transparent, while others are green, blue, yellow, 
red, or brown. Unlike most of the family to which 
it belongs, the Stentor is destitute of a stalk, but at- 
taches itself to objects by means of a kind of sucker 
situated at the posterior portion of its body. They 
swim in a parallel line to their sides, sometimes tail 
first, and while swimming have a rotary motion on 
their own axis. They are very ravenous, greedily 
devouring large quantities of monads, wheel-ani- 
malcules, and other Infusoria; and unlike most 
other gluttons, they possess great activity, moving 
swiftly through the water. 

In Fig. 5, is represented one of a species termed 
Many-shaped Stentor, which is of a green color, and 
has its entire body covered with cilia. 


The trumpet animalcules increase by self division 
in the direction of their length, or obliquely, and 
also from eggs, which vary in color in the different 
kinds. 


We now come in our investigations to the Rotifera, 
the highest group of Animalcules that we find in our 
vial of water; but before describing them, perhaps 
it would be well to say a few words in regard to the 
action of the organs termed cilia that perform so 
important a part, as we have seen, in the vital 
economy of Infusoria, and which are of such im- 
portance to the group of Rotifera, to be described, 
both in procuring them the means of subsistence and 
also as a means of locomotion. The cilia are always 
found in connection with cells, and, as inthe Prote- 
phyta, appear to be nothing more than an extension 
of their substance. They vary greatly in size, the 
smallest that have been observed being about 1- 
18,000th of an inch long, while the largest are about 
1-500th of an inch in length. Dr. Carpenter in 
speaking of them says, “ When in motion, each fili- 
ament appears to bend from its root to its point, re- 
turning again to its original state, like the stalks of 
wheat when depressed by the wind; and when a 
number are affected in succession with this motion, 
the appearance of progressive waves following one 
another is produced, as when a wheat-field is agitated 
by successive gusts. When the ciliary action is in 
full activity, however, little can be distinguished save 
the whirl of particles in the surrounding fluid; but 
the back-stroke may often be perceived, when the 
forward-stroke is made too quickly to be seen; and 
the real direction of the movement is then opposite 
to the apparent. In this back-stroke, when made 
slowly enough, a sort of “feathering” action may be 
observed; the thin edge being made to cleave the 
liquid, which has been struck by the broad surface 
in the opposite direction. It is only when the rate 








of movement has considerably slackened, that the 
shape and size of the cilia, and the manner in which 
their stroke is made, can be clearly seen. It has been 
maintained by some, that the action of the cilia is 
muscular; but they are often too small to contain 
even the minutest fibrille of true muscular tissue, 
and no such elements can be discerned around their 
base ; their presence in Plants, moreover, seems dis- 
tinctly to negative such an idea. Hence we must 
consider them as organs sui generis, wherein the con- 
tractility of the cell to which they belong, is (as it 
were) concentrated. We have seen that in the Rhi- 
zopods, the entire mass of whose sarcode is highly 
contractile, no cilia are present; whilst in the Infu- 
soria, whose bodies have comparatively little con- 
tractility, the movements are delegated to the cilia. 
Cilia are not confined, however, to Animalcules and 
Zoophytes, but exist in some of the free internal sur- 
faces, especially the walls of the respiratory passages, 
of all the higher animals, not excepting Man him- 
self.” 


It is impossible for us to say with any confidence 
how far the ciliary action is under the conscious con- 
trol of animalcules, in which the cilia serve as a 
means of procuring food or as ameans of locomo- 
tion; but we know from our own experience that 
the action of cilia in our own bodies is entirely inde- 
pendent of our control or consciousness; and it has 
been found by anatomists in the dissection of bodies, 
that the motion of the cilia is kept up many hours, 
and even days after the death of the body at large. 
There is a remarkable difference, however, between 
the ciliary movement of animalcules, and those of 
the higher animals, and that is, that in the latter 
the motion is constant, giving one an idea of purely 
mechanical agency; while in the former it is inter- 
rupted and renewed, and almost constantly suggests 
to the observer that it is under the control of the an- 
imalcule. J. F. 8. 


THE COAST. 


—— sea-shore; what a host of delightful thoughts 
flash across the memory at the bare mention of 
it! Talk of the coast, and my recollections, leaping 
at a bound over all the travail of intervening years, 
places me once more on the pebbly beach, and by 
the happy waves in which my child-feet once waded ; 
and with rejuvenated eyes, I behold in entranced 
vision the broad expanse of the great shining deep, 
by whose margin I have spent my happiest hours. 

O ye children of the prairie who have never beheld 
the ocean, ye are strangers to me, and I commiserate 
you! The influence which the presence of the 
eternal ocean has always had on those who dwell by it, 
seems so great that there is harcly any room for 
sympathy between the inland dwellers and the chil- 
dren of the coast. From my earliest infancy up to 
this summer of 1865, the sea-shore has been my 
dearest haunt; and often when I am far removed 
from the sound of the glad waves, my heart is re- 
freshed by the mere recollection of their beauty. 
How could it be otherwise! Seated within the 
august presence of the mighty sea, I contemplate the 
canopy of the blue sky above, with its graceful 
drapery of clouds. These I regard as the soap- 
bubbles of Neptune, which he is forever blowing 
upwards into the “ blue ethereal sky,” to soften the 
too brilliant glare of the sun. Beautiful soap- 
bubbles these are, not all of a monotonous rotundity 
of form, like those blown by little Annie from her 
clay pipe, nor half so evanescent either, bursting 
forever into endless varieties of shape and color, 
thousands of them rolling away in wave-like ripples 
over the illimitable vault of blue; others lying like 
heaps of glistening pearls mixed with gold in the 
fairy treasure-house of the western horizon at sunset. 

When the eyes and heart and soul and imagination 
are fully satisfied with the loveliness and surpassing 
glory of God’s firmanent, so that we lower our gaze 
for very reverence, another scene of a different order 
of beauty meets our vision. O the green earth is. 
gladsome to the tired sight! mountains and forests 
and flowers are royal gifts, gracious and beneficent ! 
But having been daily greeted with the sight of these 
throughout all the spring, I look now with heart- 
gratitude and delight upon the boundless expanse 
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of the mighty ocean. Scarcely noticing, at first, the 
foaming waves that almost lave my feet as they did 
the feet of Canute, my eye wanders outward and 
still outward over the billowy fields of water, trying 
in vain to perceive the horizon, which is very far 
from presenting the same distinctness of outline that 
is seen in a horizon of hills; for often the silver gray 
of the sea is of a tone so exactly similar to that of 
the clouds beyond, that the eye can scarcely discern 
the line which separates them. A less distant por- 
tion of this view presents a blending of colors alto- 
gether peculiar to the sea, nothing that approaches 
it being found anywhere else in God’s creation. 
Under certain conditions of sky, we have on the 
bosom of the deep four colors wrought together in 
most graceful harmony—pale green, bright blue, sil- 
ver gray and flame color. The sea is not now 
lashed into storm, but only swelling playfully, each 
swell being fluted and curved with small ripples. 
The sun is shining in his serene glory, and the azure 
of the sky is relieved here and there by drifting 
masses of silvery cloud. Look now at the sea! 
Each wavelet presents at least two colors: on one 
side you see the light shining through it, permeating 
its translucent body, and glistening upon its surface 
in cool green (this is seen in all sea-waves in sun- 
shine), while the other side of such wavelet presents 
in mirror fashion the perfect color of the sky above 
it, whether that should happen to be the soft ceru- 
lean, or the delicate gray, or the dazzling yellow 
which forms a luminous belt right under the eye of 
the king of day. The green is refracted, permanent 
and general; but the others are reflected, shifting 
and local. 

Stand on the beach when the sea is at its calmest 
and the waves at their gentlest. Talk not of green 
meadows speckled with wild flowers as if in these 
only could be found brilliant colors. Look at the 
pebbles that lie along the water’s edge, just where 
the waves break. Why, it appears asif the petals 
of countless flowers had fallen there, mixed with 
gems and pieces of amber and coral and grains of 
ripe corn. Yet they are nothing more than simple 
pebbles wet with spray. Of endless variety of form 
and shade are they, yet all smooth like those five 
which the boy took when he went to slay the giant. 
They may well be smooth; for the sea has been 
washing them and rolling them backward and for- 
ward for thousands of years. Some are of the 
brightest orange, others of the softest blue; some 
rose-color, others, pearly gray ; here and there is one 
almost like jet, while many are of snowy whiteness : 
but the most abundant kind are ofa pellucid trans- 
parency streaked or mottled with white. 

The New Jersey coast—at least those much-fre- 
quented parts of it which I have visited—does not 
abound with shells. The sea can scarcely set one 
down before it is seen and picked up. But I have 
been on less-frequented coasts where you could 
scarcely set down your foot without trampling on 
them. In my childhood I have gathered shells of 
exquisite mold and coloring as freely as I could wild 
flowers in the fields, and thrown them away again 
with as little concern. I have picked up shells as 
small and as tenderly beautiful as the nail on the 
little finger of a baby’s hand ; tinted, too, with as del- 
icately rosy a blush. And these I have found, not 
only here and there as rarities, but lifted in whole 
handfuls at once. 

I have sometimes thought that the ‘sea-shore pre- 
sents a curious analogy to the “ banks and braes” of 
the woodland. Each bright-colored, shining pebble 
or shell is to nte a radiant flower, and the masses of 
tender green on the face of the deep, rising and 
falling in crested wave and crystalline hollow, are 
ihe grassy slopes and knolls; and the tumultuous 
rushing of the many-voiced waves is only the coun- 
terpart of warbling birds. Yes, and when I stand mus- 
ing by the side of the vast deep, looking on its great 
waves and listening to its mighty voice, it seems to 
me that the ocean means something by kneeling thus 
continually against the shore and lifting his great 
wave-hands to heaven and murmuring thus his un- 
ceasing chorus of hallelujahs. For in the loneliness 
of the early sunrise, the sea-shore is the grandest of 
temples to worship in. The hands of the sea are 
mighty as the cliffs, yet soft as the mosses that cling 





to them. And having at these priestly hands re 
ceived my morning chrism and benediction, I sit 
down and listen to the tones of the million-voiced 
organ—greatest of wind instruments—that has been 
playing oratorios ever ggnce “‘God divided the wa- 
ters which were under the firmament from the wa- 
ters which were above the firmament.” And the 
waves which rush along the shore are symphonies 
played on the lighter stops, while the great main be- 
yond forever swells out its low, deep diapason, and 
all blend together in the loud acclaim, “ Great and 
marvelous are thy works, O Lord: in wisdom hast 
thou made them all.” Wm. H. HENDERSON. 


BUSINESS. 
SAILOR once, in giving his opinion of 
all the religious denominations, said, “I 
like the Episcopalians best ;” and when asked 
why, said, “In all the other churches you must 
sit mum, and take the jaw, but in the Episcopal 
church you can jaw back.” 

Jack’s privilege has virtually been taken by 
all the churches lately. The congregation say 
to the minister, “It is all very well for you to 
stand there and talk to us on Sunday and tell us 
what we ought to do; just come down and stand 
behind our counters, or on our exchange, or in our 
law courts, and then see what will become of 
your fine moral maxims.” 

The business world has pronounced religion, 
when taken into the counting-room, a complete 
failure. I have heard leading business men in 
the great branches of trade say openly that they 
do not know one strictly honest man in their 
business, one who is perfectly honest and truth- 
ful in the face of loss. Yet these men are 
church members and church officers, too. 

Now if there are any true Christians in the 
pulpits of this country, it seems clear to me 
that the place for them is in the warehouse and 
counting-room. If the strict principles of Jesus 
Christ are to be vindicated, they must be vindi- 
cated and proved true in the marts of trade, 
where the devil has thrown down the gauntlet 
and said boldly, that “Do to others as you 
would that others should do to you,” is not a 
good business maxim. “You never can feed 
your wife and children,” said a man to me to- 
day, “if you act upon that principle.” 

Men who believe in Christ are now called 
upon by the circumstances of the case to rescue 
business from the devil. We have had preach- 
ing enough—now let us act. We need, for the 
conversion of the world, a few holy merchants, 
lawyers and mechanics; men who don’t lie un 
der any circumstances ; who don’t do small acts 
to get out of a difficulty; men who look diffi 
culty in the face and ask God to help them when 
they find the pressure is strong against honor 
and truth; men who always conquer evil and 
always do right and always have clear con 
sciences. Now if such men as these do not suc- 
ceed in business, do not make money, do not 
become the merchant-princes of this world when 
they have had half the opportunity and time 
that selfish, mean men have had, it will be con- 
trary to the logic of justice, human and divine. 
But they will succeed ; it is impossible, in the 
nature of things, for them to fail. The eternal 
kingdom of truth is pledged. to support them 
and make them richer than any mammon wor- 


shipers. J. B. H. 
New York, May 1865. 


AN interesting and very fair account of the Oneida 


Community appeared in the Chicago Duily Post, of 
April 27, written by a gentleman of the West’ 





LADIES’ DRESS—FASHIONS. 
t From evening in passing down Broadway, 

Iaccidentally trod on the skirts of a lady’s 
dress. Ihave done the same thing before, here in 
New York, and on one occasion a slight rent was 
the consequence. This was bad for the dress, and 
bad for me, judging from the injured and ill-na- 
tured look which this lady gave me. I made 
what apology I could, however, under the circum- 
stances, but was involuntarily inclined to enter 
my protest against such a stupid, senseless fash- 
ion as this. In the case of last evening, the 
weather was delightful, and the sidewalks were 
crowded with pedestrians. How, with the best 
intentions to do it, can one always in such a mass 
keep clear of violating courtesy by not stepping 
on one of the hundreds of trailing dresses in front 
and rear, and flanking him on every side? And 
the case is still worse in the throngs that pass 
on and off the ferry-boats, and that crowd the 
approaches of churches, theaters, &c. 

Fashion is capricious, and full of reactions ; 
and already I can see signs of a change, in re- 
spect to the trailing skirt. The practice (quite 
common now) of tacking up the lower part of 
the dress in sections, is of course preferable to 
allowing the streets to be swept by it. The 
objection to it is, a needless use of material, 
making the already intolerable weight of the 
dress still more burdensome to the wearer, be- 
sides the formation by it of huge, upright 
pockets adapted to catch the drifting dirt. 
Then there is the Misses’ style of dress, worn 
also by the adult woman, so short as to display 
both foot and ancle. This is much more sensi- 
ble and convenient than either of those de- 
scribed. But the short dress (as worn by the 
women of our Communities, or something 
similar), I consider the only proper substitute 
for the fashion complaine@ of. That dress is at 
once light, easy, healthy, free from impediments, 
and, as the eye becomes accustomed to it, will 
be’ found to be symmetrical and in good taste. 
At the whirling rate at which things move in 
the middle of this nineteenth, century, I shall 
expect within the next decade to see the short 
dress proper no longer an extraordinary novelty 
in the streets of New York. B. 

New York, May 1865. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE N. Y. DIRECTORY. 


[ A friend who has been studying the City Di- 
rectory of New York, extracts entertainment 
from it by counting and classifying certain names 
which he finds therein. He says :] 

“Dry as this tome appears, and often as its 
subject matter changes, | have had some pleas- 
ure in its perusal, and in collecting from it the 
following statistics, which I send to you, hoping 
that no one will take offense at the manner in 
which I may have used his name. 

“ Here are 38 persuns of the name of Abra- 
ham ; 201 Adams ; 48 Aldeyg; 80 Alexanders ; 
6 Angels; 1 Devill ; 24 risis; 1 Balem ; 
235 Bakers ; 90 Becks, and 141 Beckers; 156 
Bells ; 46 Churches, and only 24 Christians ; 
2 Bibles; 64 Bishops, (too many for such a 
democratic city), and only 1 Bishoprick ; 6 kinds 
of Bitters (there are more sorts advertised ) ; 
42 kinds of Beer or Beers, and only 6 Wines. 
Two have a Blank name; there are 3 Bland 
persons here; 5 Blessings ; 40 kinds of Bliss ; 
3 who are Blind, and one who Blinks ; 1 Blab, 
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and 1 Blaber ; 79 Black people, besides 7 Black- 
mans. 450 White persons, besides 29 Whiie- 
heads, and 1 Whitefoot ; 896 Brown people, be- 
sides 9 Brownells ; 3 Copper, but no “ Copper- 
heads.” ( Whither have they fled?) There are 
8 persons who are Jolly ; 9 who are Merry, 
and 23 who are Moody. 18 have asimple Block 
for their name, and one manis contented with a 
Burdock. 19 persous are in full Bloom ; 8 are 
Blossoms, while 20 are still in the Budd. 10 
call themselves Boggs. There is 1 Lawn, 1 
Meadow, and 26 Parks. 57 are called Brush ; 
43 are. Bushes, and there are two fields of bush- 
es, or Bushfields, The Directory says that 
there are no Trees in the city ; and yet I find 9 
Oaks, 1 Cedar, 2 Maples, 43 Beaches, 13 Pines, 
15 varieties of Birch, and 300 Woods. There 
is one O'Dea. I noticed about one-fourth of a 
page of Pages ; 1 Pegg ; 12 Pennys ; 79 Pecks, 
making 19 3-4 Bushels; 8 kinds of Pepper ; 
6 of Plums ; 5 of Peaches, and 1 Peare. Only 
1 spells his name Lion, while there are 217 Ly- 
ons ; 162 Foxes ; 167 Wolfs; 1 Lepard. There 
are 52 sorts of Birds, not including 29 Crows. 
6 persons have a definite Creed. I find only 2 
Crones, and they are men; 9 Crokers ; 4 Dames, 
three of whom are not women. There are 34 
Darlings, and 12 Diamonds. The Directory only 
tells of 17 Gamblers. There are 27 Bucks, 49 
Lambs, and 10 Kidds ; 28 Bulls, 11 Bullocks, 
7 Bullinnekles, and 3 Bulleys. (1 was quite sur- 
prised to find no more of the latter class.) 
Some complain that New-York is not well for- 
tified ; how can this be true when even the Di- 
rectory contains 52 Cannon? There are 8 
Cheesemans, but no Butterman, I regret to find 
45 Cains, and only 31 Abels. There are 4 
Brothers, two of whom are widows ; and there is 
one Sistaire, who is a brother. There are 19 
sorts of Fish, and 181 Fishers. There are 4839 
Thompsons ; 35 Johh Thompsons; 430 Mar- 
tins ; 250 McCarthys ; 250 MeCartys ; 86 Mc-, 
Brides ; ; 86 McCalls ; 1806 Smiths, and 115 
John Smiths. It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain how large a regiment of nobility there is in 
this republican*country; but we may form 
some idea from the fact that this city boasts: of 
63 Lords, 25 Earls, 19 Princes, 278 Kings, and 
9 Queens.’’ Ont0LE. 


LETTER FROM WARREN CHASE. 
———, May, 1865. 

Communtry Frrenps, Ongema, N. Y.:—Highly 
pleased with my recent short visit at your home, and 
the external surroundings and internal condition in 
which I found you, I deem it a fitting opportunity to 
express as publicly as I. can my approbation of your 
social system, my sympathy with your effort to bet- 
ter the condition of society by setting the woyd an 
example of purer and truer life than I have elsewhere 
found among Christians, and to ask of you the recog- 
nition in me of an outside friend, and one who is 
neither afraid nor ashamed to be identified with 
your Society, nor too: tender of reputation to defend 
you among friends or foes. in public or in private. 
I do not expect or to live with you ; but after 
watehing you ore ten years, and contrast- 
ing the results and of your system with all 
grades of Christian Sciety as I find it with its 
ripened fruits, I ‘see so mueh superiority in yours-as 
to fully satisfy me-that either: yours or: theirs is not 
Christian. I haye-found many: people, claiming to 
be Christians, owning, holding, buying. and selling 
their fellow-beings and greatly degrading and abus- 
ing them; and I found these joined by many others 
engaged in a most wicked and wretched attempt to 
destroy our government; and while trusting in God 





and claiming: to:be Christians, they starved, in the| 


most cruel manner, thousands of our citizens as they 
got them into their power. I have found armies and 
Congresses and Legislatures and City-councils hold- 
ing out signs and making pretense of Christianity, 
and I accepted their interpretation and condemned 
it by the name, because their fruits were evil. Had 
I seen only your Society and its fruits with the name 
of Christian, I should_at once have embraced it as 
the true religion; but-everywhere I see the misera- 
ble and wretched condition of families 4nd neighbor- 
hoods, churches and communities who claim to be 
Christians, and who would deny to you or me the 
virtue of their religion. In the very heart of a large 
city but a few miles from you, and on one of its prin- 
cipal streets, stands a house with a yard and pen of 
swine attached to it; using the house for one side and 
a street-fence for another. Inside this house, and 
others as filthy, are to be found large numbers of 
children, covered with rags, dirt and sores in une- 
qual proportions; and these call themselves Chris- 
tians and have Holy Bibles and prayer-books and go 
to church and pay the priests to guard their souls 
against the devil. All over that and other cities are 
to be found plenty of grog- and beer-shops, where 
liquor and tobacco are the principal articles sold— 
profanity and. vulgar language the principal talk; 
and much of this is in the church on Sunday, in fine 
clothes, with gilt Bibles and prayer-books. In many 
of the rich and elegant residences of our land are to 
be found domestic misery, sexual tyranny, petty 
aristocracy, ruinous robbery of the poor laborers, and 
complete destruction of harmony and happiness; 
and most of these go by the name of Christians, and 
would be angry and at once abuse you if Christiani- 
ty were denied them. They expect to be saved by it 
in the next life from what they suffer here. 

Do you wonder I was sick at heart and turned 
away from Christianity with such fruits as I found 
everywhere? War, slavery, social and sexual tyr- 
anny, petty aristocracy, robbery of laborers and the 
poor, degradation of woman, strife, competition and 
antagonism, rum, tobaceo, swine’s flesh, with their 
diseases, and corruption of every kind; and, after 
over fifteen hundred years of teaching and preach- 
ing what they called Christianity, this was the 
fruit. Do you wonder that I turned from it and 
sought a remedy in nature for the evil and the su- 
perstition both? dn truth, I have seen nowhere 
what seemed:to me to be an approach toward a true 
and: natural life except in your little Society. I care 
net what yowor the world call it—whether Chris- 
tian or infidel—I judge it by its fruits, and by those 
it takes the first place.in the Societies of our country. 
Your manner of living (diet and regimen) is the 
best for health and harmony. Your language and 
actions—avoiding profanity, nonsense and vulgar- 
isms—are: in truth very: commendable, and show a 
high. degree. of refinement. But I have written 
enough for the present. 


Yours with much esteem, WARREN CHASE. 


EXTREMES MEET. 

A few weeks ago the New York Observer (a high 
and “holy” sheet) gave its views of the Oneida Com- 
munity in:a notice.of our latepamphlet. The article 
told some truths and some falsehoods; expressed a 
good deal of holy horror ‘at our deviations from the 
fashion.of the world; and intimated by its. surprise 
at our continuance and prosperity, that central New 
York was very naughty in tolerating such an im- 
moral institution. : 

Last. week a New York periodical which we will 
net name, but only designate as the special organ of 
city licentiousness (a very filthy sheet, brought to 
our notice by one who was ashamed to be known 
as itsreader), took the article of the Odserver, used its 
facts and falsehoods, added some kindred but more 
piquant lies of its own manufacture, and thus worked 
up the skeleton into a first rate “sensation article” 
for its own customers. And the curious thing about 
the matter is that the filthy sheet was rather stronger 
in its expressions of “ holy horror,” and considerably 
more zealous for our suppression, than the holy 
sheet ; and both appear equally sincere. J. H. N. 


Tux World’s Crise of May 16, has an article in 


which, the writer takes a. scattering aim at the: 





subject of marriage-abolition, the Community, Mr. 
Warren Chase, and the Spiritualists; but which of 
them all he intends to hit, we are quite unable to 
make out. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Court Martial sitting at Washington for the 
trial of Harrold, Atzerott and others concerned in the 
great tragedy, was opened to representatives of the 
Press last Monday, since which detailed reports of 
the proceedings have been made public through all 
the principal newspapers. Tle evidence thus far 
elicited is not only very strong against those in cus- 
tody, but involves many leading rebel officials. 


JEFFERSON Davis, with his wife and personal suite, 
were surprised and captured by the 4th Michigan 
Cavalry at Irwinsviile, Georgia, on the 10th inst. 
At the moment of his arrest, Davis was endeavoring 
to escape disguised in female apparel. He is to be 
confined at Fortress Munroe and regularly tried, it is 
said, as an instigator of the President’s assassination, 

Gen. Kirpy Samira (Rebel) has issued an appeal 
to his troops, dated Shreveport, La., urging. them to 
stand by their colors and protract the struggle, and 
assuring them that they will yet receive the aid of 
sympathetic nations and secure the final success of 
their cause. 


THE Committee on the Conduct of the War, are 
said to have concluded their labors, and their report 
will be immediately forthcoming, 


Upwarps of $30,000,000 was subscribed to the 7- 
80 National Bonds on Saturday of last week. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISAN and Patent Record, is 
published weekly in New York, by Brown, Coombs 
& Co. Subscription price $2,50 per year. 


AN exchange says that a man in Cleveland has 
built a house of iron, air-and-water-tight, filled with 
saw-dust between double walls, and ice in the garret, 
in which he preserves fruit, vegetables, butter, oys- 
ters, and all other kinds of food from one year’s end 
te another. 


A LADY correspondent begs us to suggest that Mr. 
Davis should be compelled to wear the usual cos- 
tume of women during the period of his imprison- 
ment. No woman, she declares, could wish him a 
severer punishment. She adds that if he were com- 
pelled to run in that dress one hour every day, as 
fast as when he was captured, it would probably be 
the death of him. —Tribune. 


A PLEASANT old lady that we knew of (a relative 
of Mrs. Partington,) once expressed her satisfaction 
with life by saying that all she wanted to be_per- 
fectly contented, was. her food and raiment and a 
few clothes. This reminds us of the colored boy, 
who on being told by his master that he might ask 
him for three things, asked first for plenty to eat and 
drink, and second for plenty of tobacco. “What 
will you have for the third thing?” said his. master. 
After a pause, ‘ A little more tobaeco,” said the. boy: 


JUDGE BRAKENRIDGE, in reprimanding a criminal, 
among other hard names called him a scoundrel. 
The prisoner replied—* Sir, Iam not so great a 
scoundrel as-your honor takes me to be.” 
“Put your words closer together,” said the Judge. 


_ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
(3¥" Anonymous communications are not desired. 


E. B. B., Pa—*1. Could you keep - aan ad who 
should happen at. Oneida or Walli for a. week 
or so, allowing him to look around ? "9. Do you be- 
lieve in the vegetarian diet ?” 

1. No, 2. Yes; but wedo not allow ourselves to 
be fussy or particular about any kind of food. 














R. 8., Newcastle, Ind.—We received a remittance . 


in Feb. from yourself and the two others named. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
335 BRoaDway (Room 45), New York, 
Where all our publications can be obtained. 


